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ABSTRACT ' - 

This paper was T)repared by 'members of the— Ifatiotiai ^ 
Community Education Association's Committee on Violence and Vandalism 
in the Schools as a reviev of the literally hundreds of pounds of 
information, researcfi,^ and nevs generated on this topic. The purpose, 
of this review is to indicate* hov community education coordinators 
£md directors can constructively approach these problems* The author ^ 
ou£lines the scope, causes, and sug[gested solutions to the complex 
problems of vandalism an^--ci;ime, drawing on the report of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee to Investigate Jtkvenile Delinquency and other 
sources. He mentions the difficulty in ascertaining whether the 
causes for youth crime, and violeifbe lie^ithin the schools or within 
society as a whole. He also briefly summarizes the school security 
measures tciken by some districts, outlines possible lolig-^range 
,process measures to cope' with these problems, and delineates 
community education's potential as a means* of sclvipg these problems. 
Statistics on school vandalism and violence aire included. 
. (Author/DS) 
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Preface ' * • . 

The establishment of the NCEA^ Committee on Vio- ^ 
lence and Vandalism in the Schools cane as the 

'result of revelations emerging f rom *the preliminary 
report on school violence published by the judiciary 
subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency. 
One commitment of the committee was to generate a 
major paper on the subj'ect of violence and vandalism 

, in schools. The purpose of the paper, as stated, was ^ 
not to demonstrate the s-ignificant ^ffect of commu- 
nity education on the problem of vandalism (this, work 
has been done elsewhere) but rather to inform' commu- 
nity educators of the scope of, the j)roblem, to offer 
information concerning measures v/hich have been taken 
to address violence and vandalism in the schools, anjd 

, finally tyO provide counsel as to the role a community 
education coordinator or director might rightly, assume 
in the pursuit of solutions to whatever .violence and 
vandalisnf problems exist in his specific jurisdiction, 

,In the year since the Bayh subcommittee report 
was published / literally hundreds ^pf pounds of infor- 
mation, research an^ news have been generated on the 
topic. It was the task ot the .committee in the pre- 
paration of the present paper to review as much of 
this material as possible and to determine what of it 
all might be relevant to our purposes^here . The tas|<: 
was accomplished^ for the' most l^art, by corresponden- 
dence, which was somewhat awkward' but which provided 
each individual committee member with an opportunity 
to make ^ particularly personal contribution. 

In addition to the committer members, several 
other persons deserve recognition for their efforts 
in regard to this document.' t)r. John Fallon was the 
^NCEA Board Member who facilitated the establishment , 
^,of this committee. Dr. Larry Decker and his wife, 
Virginia, lent their editorial talents. Brpok Jone^s 
typed the fihal manuscript and also helped editori- 
ally. And Dave Tormar, Alabama State Department Com- 
munity Education Specialist, provided considerable 
information in regard to the national Safe Schools 
Act. The printijig of this document resulted from • 
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the exemplary cooperative effort of the National, 
Community Education Association, the University ^of * 
Virgin/a Mid-Atlantic Center for Cojnmunity Educa'tiort * 
and the Ball State University Institute for Community 
Education Development. 

Because of the demand for this publication, the 
second p;rinting was accomplished by the NCEA, which 
also took on th§ task of distribution. Thanks to you 
all. • ■ 

Philip Deaver 
Chairperson 
NCEA School Violence 

Committee 
February 14, 1977 
Murray, Kentucky 
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^ * INTRODUC?TION 
In April of 1975, the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate uuver\ile Delinquency released the 
results »of its 18-month study on school violence and 
vandalism. D.uring that spring and throughout the 

it 

summer there v/as a veritabPe storra-of confusion and 
* * 

concern bdth in the mec^ia* and in the giant world of 
public education. The eye of the storm was^ centered 
on » the central findings of the subcommittee study - 
that in the three-year, period 1970 to 1973, the S. 

4 4 

taxpayer paid an annual $60jD million to repair and 
replace -equipment, and facilities vandalized in the 
nation's schools. Seminars and workshops were held, 
special publications prepared and a snowball effect 
was set in motion, in which teachers and admUnis- 
trators finally came forth to publicly discuss the 
full breadth of violence 'that seemed to be reigning 
^ in the nation'^ schools. The juvenile^elinquency 
subcommittee (chaired by Birch Bayh, D. , Ind.) sched- 
uled several hearings on 'the topic and heard from a 
vast range of interested organizations and informed 
specialists. Information was broadly disseminated, 
mo^st of it descriptive in nature: so many rapes in 
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New ?6rk schools, so many teacher assaults in Chi-'V 
,cago, so many dollars danage in Houston, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles; and it was carefully pointed out 
that the problem was not isolated in 'cities and sub- 
urbs' but#,v/as also rampant in rural ,\nerica. 

Cr ijmnologists , ^ducators and soc iolocjists 
shared their ideas for solutions. Researchers ' . 
shared, their research, Legis^tors continued to 
have hearings and to collect data from everywhere. 
But 'the v;hole stofn of interest seemed to have rela- 
tivel^ little effect on how things v/ere going in the 
school year 1975-76; while educators and legislators 
-were collecting data, many schools remained dangerous 
and uneducative. 

There was a persistent minority v^hich continued 

to'say that the whole matter was being blown out of 

proportion,^ that the studies were sensationalizing 

data collected from a relatively few "problem"^ 

♦ schools; maintaining that the schools v/ere by. and 

large safe, that the majority of school-aged children 

felt secure- in their4publid school classrooms, and 

that education \as taking place as usual^ The truth 

was probably somev/here in between, ;ihile there could 

be little doubt that the matter was being blov-^n out 

of proportion, there also was little doubt -that 

\ 
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public education had a big and expensive problem 
with school crime. 

Those who 'allowed that there was a problem were 
predictably divided in their thoughts on what to do • ^ 
about ^ it. There were the stop-gappers and the long- 
range planners; the humanists and the security- 
hardware type's? the puaishers and the rehabilitators ; 
those who would brave oVer-caution to avoid precipi- 
tousness and those who would brave preclpitousness 

for an early solution,. There'wr e H ie cuub ei, v^ tt-bi^ves 

and the liberals, the pi^ogressiyes and the t;radition7 
alists. There were those who maintained th.at 
regional solutions would be better adapted to spe- 
'cific* problems and those who believed that one cen- 
tral answer would serve fgr all, Ahd .there were 
those whose basic topic was money: schools were, 
ill-funded r violence was caused by' poverty, solutions 
were too expensive, the trouble was that there just 
wasn't enough money "-what we needed was* more money 
and then there would be less violence and vandalism. 

v^hat seemed to emerge clearly from the storm of 
confusion and concern was that th^re was no practical, 
central answer to the problem. School violence and 
vandalism is a huge problem in^tself *and, at the 
saiBe time, are symptoms of problems which* reach even 



deeper into our. societal fabric, 

;In the fiLSt part* of this study is a brief 
report conceraing the statistical information avail- 
able froiTi nupetous studies. This information is 
provjLded to den9astrate the scope- of the problem, as 

'Well 'as to give the community eiucator a^ digest of 

♦ 

the research that has been generated. t^'ote that 

much of this research is descriptive^- there remains * 
/ 

a basic void in the area of diagnostic and remedial 

research. ^ 

Ihe second part of the study discusses causes. 

Often conflicting in nature, the expert opinions and 

> 

empirical reseafcTi on the causes of violence and van- 
dalisn should provide insight into the community edu- 
cator's owa local situation, 
/ The third part of the study discusses solutions 

that have been suggested and tried with a degree of 
success. The community educator's role in the search 
for solutions is also discussed. Recommendations are 
made for action research which community ■ education 
directors and coordinators, by virtue of their unjL'que 
position and role, can ^accomplish toward solutions « 
which will benefit not only community education but 
all whose lives today are affected by violence and 

m 

vandalism in the schools of America. 
♦ 
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VUthin the footnotes section,, sources are pro- 
vided, copplete with names and* addresses of cJrgani-' 
zations which are, today, struggling to isolate, 
diagnose and solve , facets of this broad probleiTi area; 

A note on definitions: 'violence and vandalism 
are complex matters to ciefine. In the literature 
which this study reviews, it was discovered that the 
bounds of the problem area were _pften not discussed. 
In other cases, it was clear tha**?^'what was classi- 
fied as va*hdalism in one study was classified differ- 
ently or not at all in another, A question that con- 
tinually came wa>j the problem of wnere school vio- 
lence or 3C!.oCl crime stops and regular old street 
crime or violence begins. For instance, in Det^it, 

9 

two adult males strolled into a high school cafeteria 
and robbed the cashier of $1,300, Was that school , 
crime? Or was it crime in the ,co>i(riunity which hap- 
pened to take place in the school? It m^t*ters , ^ 
because a set of statistics from one school system 
may classify it differently than anotner, which frus- 
trates attempts to acquire accurate ^ national data on 
the 'pi^oblem. Clearly, the definitional problem is 
merely a surface issue, beneath which are issues of « 
seemingly endless debate. For instance, where does 
th^ school's responsibility end in the issue of 
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juvenile del^p<5afent:y ? At what poLnt are natters of 

discipline anJ ^jun isl^i it^nt beyond the jurisdiction of 

school staff and a matter for local police? Because 
* t 

of dGfinitional ^>roblcras throu^jhout the problem area 
being discussed, the fol 1''9wi;.kj presentation relies 
on the context gi the study being reviewed and on 
the reader's conunon sense of lan^juaye m the matters 
of definition. These are the same tools our commit- 
tee had to 'use in culling tlie information' in the 
first place. 
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" ^ THE SCOPE OF THE- PROg LEM ^ 

Ti}e following statistics do' not tell the wholb 

story of* the scope of violence anjT^ndalism in the 

schools as a national problem. For each r^pe of a 

studetit Off teacher^ and for eacn assaPult, there is ^a 

psychological cost which filters throughout a student- 

bqdy, v/hich results in administrative ^oppression and 

reaction, and which takes dfn inestimable^ toll on^the 
^ V ^ 

educative climate minimally required^ in 'ordrer for 
public education to odcur. It should suffice to say, 
then,, that each statistic? b^low is accompanied by its 
ovm .'real-life horror story, and that it iSi the , com- 
pounding of these events into an atmosphere ©f vio- ^ 
-lence and destruction ira the everyday, environment of - 
our children v;hich is ^Q^ major concern. ' 

^ Bayh Subcommittee Preliminary Report . The sub- 
committee preliminary report was the result of an 
13-month study in which 757 urban, suburban^and rural 
school district's were surveyed ^or information about 
school violence and Vfipdalism during the. 'three-year 
peri,Dd of .1979 to 1973 (school years). The survey, 
population covered 22 million of the nation's 45 
million ^ublij^ school students. .The picture which^ 
^ emerged was grim: , ' ^ 
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in 1973, in those 7 5 7 schools al'one , 100 
studontp were murdered; * 

over the period 1970-73;, there was a 54.4%- 
increase in ^he njumber of dangerous- wea^pons 
being »cor\f i seated ; ^ 

^each yeet^r , 70/000 teachers were assaulted , 

and * « 

f , 

*1 55 ,000^ teachers had their proper ty ^ mal i- 
ciously damaged; 

^SOO , 000^,00\) educational doll^ars each yea^r 
were sunk into undoing the work of vandals 
jyj^ the schools (which is more than 42 of 
the bi) states spent oh elementary and second- 
se'condary education in 1972), 

In addition, the subcommittee had learned that: 

^ in the period since 1962, juvenile crimq * 
increased 246,5%; ^ . »♦ 

at present, persons under 2 5 commit 5^ of 
all violent crimes and 8 0% of all property , ^ 



crimes; ' <^ 



o cite, one specific case. Phi ^adelphia 
schools 'reported 27B students assa,u 1 ted ^ i n 
1974, a 38% increase over the previous year. 



truancipt.was higher than ever, especial ly 
*in urban districts (in fact, because' of 
truancy, plus the problem of dropouts , v 
push'outs , s us pens ions and expuls ions , it 
was learned that on a given day 13% of the 
^ student body m the Washington , i, C, 
- schools IS not in class) (the NEA released 
a 1974 s^iatrstic that 2,000,000 school-aged, 
children are not iji school at' all a^d that 
most of thein live in th^ cit\es),}' 

From tte evidence gathered .in hearings and from 

the survey data*, ' Subcommittee Chairperson "Birch Bayh 

concluded: . ' ^ 




It i^' alarmingly apparent that school misbe- 
havior and conflict within our school system is 
no longer limited to a fist fight between indi- 
,vidual students or an occasional general disrup- 
tion resulting from a specific incident. , 
Instead, our schools are experiencing serious 
crimes of felonious nature, including brutal ' 
' ^ assaults on teachers an^ students, as well^ as 
rapes, Extortions, burglaries, thefts and an 
unprecedented wave of wanton destruction and 
' * vandalism. 2 * > 

The fallowing are the results of the subcommit- 
tee survey, along with the regional breakdown of the 
data*:^ . j 
Re</ional Breakdown 




(A) 
(B) 

(C) 
(D) 

(E) 
(F) 
(G) 
(H) 
(I) 
(J) 



A. Northeast 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



Ne^w York ' 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



percent;' 
increa!sed by 37, 



Homicide increased by 20.3 
Rapes and attempte'd r;apes 
percent; , 

Robbery^ increased by 39.3 percent; 
Student assaults on students decreased by 2.2 
percent; j 

Burglary and larceny decreased by 2.9 percent; 
Weapons increased by 20.6 percent; 
Drug^ and alcohol increased by 14.8 percent; 
Dropouts increased by 8.0 percent; 
Vandalism decreased by 12 . 0' percent ; and 
Expulsions , decreased by 9^7 percent.- 

f ' • * 

Northcentral 



B. 

Illinois * 
Indiana 

..lOWgl 

Kcfnsas - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 



Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
V7isconsin 



' (D) 



(A) Assaults on t;eachers irj schools increased by 
52.4 percent; * , 

(B) Assaults on students in schools increased by 

* 20.-5 percent ; ^ . , , . 

(C) Number of weapons found in schools increased by 
6.7 percent; 

Rapes and attempted ^apes in schools increased 
by 60 percent; f 

(E) Major acts of vandali'sm increased by 19.5 per- 
cent; , , 

(F) Drug and alcohol offenses in schools increased 
by 97.4 percent, and 

(G) Burglaries of school buildings increased by 
2^.1 percent. 



South 



/ 



'(A) 

(a) 

(C) 
(D) 

(E) 

(F) 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware " * 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky - 
Louisiana ' 
Maryland 

Mississippi Y 
North Caroli-n^ 
^ Virgin< islandfs 

Homicide increased by 25. 
Rape and attempted rape i 
cen t ; 

Robbery increased by SL,1 
.Student assault on studen 
percent ; 

S.tudent assault on school 
'by-3lB.4 percent; and 
Burglary, and larceny incr 



Oklahoma 

South Carolina * 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Colum- 
bia 
Puerto Rico 



4 percent; 

ncreased by 28.4 per- 

percent; 
ts increased by 27j5.9 

personnel increased 

eased by 28. T percent. 



. D, 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

olorado 

'awa 1 i 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 



Oregon • '* . 

Utah 

Wash'^.ngton 
Wyoming 
Guam V 
Ganal Zone - 
•Trust teiifitories of 
'^Pacific & ^American 
Samoa 



(A) Assaults on students increased 77.4 percent; 

(B) Assaults on teachers increased -6.4 percent; 

(C) Major acts of vandalism increased by 15.7 per- 
cent; . .V 7 _ r 

(D) < Robberies 'i;^crease4 by 98,3 percent; 

(E) Burglaries increased\by 2-7 percent; * ' 

(F) Rapes and attempted rapes increased by 52.3 per- 
cent; ' 

(G) Homicidfes increased by 26. "6 perce^nt, and 

(H) Drug offenses in sch'ools increased by 18.1 per- 
cent. 

National Totals^ / * 

'« • "v — 

* 

(A) Homicides increased by 18,5 peifcent; 

(B) Rapes ^nd attempted rapes increased by 40.1 per- 
cent; * d ' 

(C) Robberies increased by 36.7 percent; ^ 

(D) Assaults on stul^nts inci:eased by 85.3 percent; 

(E) Assaults on. teacrfers increased by 77.4 percent; 
{F> Burglaries of school buildings increased. by 

11.8 percent; 

(G) Drug and alcohol offenses on school property 
increased by ^7.5" p^cen^, and 

(H) Dropouts increased by 11.7 percent.^. 

It was this depressing statistical litany, in*- 
the spring of 1975, which led to the recent national 
furbr over th^ state of the nation *s public schools. 
At the end of this study, an addrfss is provided^ 
where those who are -interested can send for the sub- 
committee report and depositions from the hearings. 

Add to the subcommittee statistics the follow- 
ing items: . . . 

,San F ranclsco , ''Januar y , 19 7 5 : a G'rand Jury 
determdnes that "the most serious problem 

^facing the city is the deterioration o-f its 
"public school system." ' ^ 

* • « 

January, 19 76': a Chicago suburb e^pe r i^^ences 
$ 10 ,000 - damage '**in a sir^gle week at the hands 
of vanda Is I \ 
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A Virginia county exper lenced ^^$30-6 , 97 4 . 06 
Vortfi of vandalism damage m the school year 

an increase of ^67 , 365 , 52 (28%) 
over the ptt-vious year/ 



There were ^4 assaults on teachers and 

staff m the New York City schools m the 

first five mon£hs of the 1974-75 school 
year; - . 

There was an 85,3 percent, increase m 
assaults on students and a 77,4 percent 
^ ' mcreas e on assaults on teac^hers between v 
297q and 1973; 

' - A Temple University study showed that one 
qua rter of 5-9 5 blacks mterv i ewed felt 
unsafe m sahoo'l , half felt unsafe on 
' ; streets \near sChooX and more than half of 
their mothers feared they would be 
*as saul ted ; ; 

■f ' ^ - 

A National Education Association study ^ 
• ' showed ' that'^ m the* four years 1964 to 

1968 the number of assaults on teachers 
had^risen from 135 to 1,065. ' ^ ' 

While the amount of data on the problem seems 

endless, more is being gathered all the time and 

thfe statistics are not getting any better. At ,a 

tine when tne education dollar is shrinking, the costs 

r 

of this crisis situation border on the incalculable. 
The cost 'to repair and replace is one m^it;ti^r ; but 
the 'roligh clamat^ of the schools (and the consequent 
cost for guards* and sophisticated, security hardware) 

is drawing dollars out of the instructional atjd cur- 

/ K 

ricular till. 'And,^as mentioned, the cost in 

* 

dollars may be the least of our worries witen com- 
pared to the cost to the psyches., of our children 
. ' ^ -12- • • 




and the damage this sitifation has done to their 
educational progress. 

Associations taking direct interest in the 
problem . A broad range of associations and organi- 
zations came forward in the Bayh subcommittee 
hearings.' Each ^^ssociatioa.Jand organization had ^ 
raft? of statistical data to ^present supporting many 
general and many very specific notions about the 
prob'lem of violence and vandalism 'in the schools. 

A spokesperson for the National Committee for 
Citizens in Education called* fcJr "a new kind of 
parent-educator alliance whioh goe.$ beyond fancy 
'rhetoric . " Further , .he called ^f or collabpration 
between the community, students and educators . "Stu- 
dents in many communities," he saicJ^, "^n&w find it 
pos'sible^to observe and help enforce school behavior 



and policies because they helped develop"^ them. 

Mr s . Wa Kimmel, president of the, National 

- 5' 

PTA, also emphasized that the problem is Complex and 
that no solution can be found without the concern y 
and involvement of community leaders, school person- 
nel, parents and students. Further, Mrs. kimmel y 
pointed out that parents and educators alike' must 
f^ce the fact that 300 ,000 teen^-agers are drinking * 
to excess, tb^t the family unit is under se'ige, and 
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that, security hardware notwithstanding, solutions 

Will not be reached before fundamental changes take 

• , ' • * 6 

place in" the 'environment in which children grow up. 

Marian Wright Edelman, of the Washington 
Resear.ch Project's Children's Defense Fund, reported 
on her organization's recent study, which found that 
"the vast majority of suspensions (as school disci- 
plinary measures) were foV nonviolei^t, nondangerous 
reasons." Mrs. Edelman called to^the attention of 
the subcommittee a somewhat different kind of vio- 
lence in the schools -the violence of school systems 
against children, whether it be in the matter of 
depriving many children of their right to an educa- 
tion~~through unnecessary suspensions or in the sys- 
tem's failure to deal effectively with special prob-, 
lems and nonconforming children. The Children's 
Defense Fund study also revealed that suspensions ot 
blacks and other rac,ial minorities are vastily dis- ^ 
proportionate, as in the case of one school district 

which, at one time or another, had suspended 64% of 
* 1 

its black s"tudents. 

A spokesperson for the New York Civil 'Liberties 
Union also defended students ,. who , he said, were 
often unfairly blamed for a situation beyond their 
control. He insisted that "the educational and 
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social failures of the schools are major contributors 

to school violence . / . " He cited the abuse of the 

practice of suspension and expulsion, the practice of 

tracking "undesirables" into classes in which no 

learning takes place, .a-nd the continuing problem of 

' the school's failure "to afford students the same 

* ' 3 

rights enjoyed by all other persons in our society." 

In contrast, Joseph I. Grealy of the -Nat^ional 
Association of School .Security Directors, listed 
three primary cabases of school yioleac^-. a natural , 
rise reflecting the rise in adult and juvenile ciTime 
in the society; lack of dNLscipline; and hesitancy to 
recognize,^ acknowledge and treat the problems of vio- 
lence and vandalism in the schools, ^xs' solutions 
included the usual security hardware implementation 
' recommendations, installing mobile homes on school , 
sites to ward off vandals in 'off-hours, and encour- . 
.aging poLice patrols of school^ facilities m off 
hours. ' ^ ^ 

- ' Robert E.'Ph^ay, professor of Public liaw' at the 
' University of N^rth Carolina, testified in subcommit- 
tee hearings that high''"schools with student popula- 
tiops exceecJing"^ 1 , 200 adolescents become too large 
toxieal' with 'the student as a'person. "Thus," he 
said, "the large urban schools of 3 ,000 i:o 4,000 

* 
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students are programmed for. high levels of serious 
student misconduct and little can be done to avert\ 
trouble." Phay also disparaged £he use of suspen- 
sion and expulsion as a di-^ciplmary tool, ej$plaining 
that these practices 'only add to tl^e stuJent' s aca- 
demic difficulties and his or her Consequent anger 
or frustration. Likel^rs. Edelman, Phay had evidence 
that schools with hi^h suspension and expuloio.i rates 
also. have a high infcidence of violence and vanda.lism. 
Phay also said that there is very little evidence that 
students returning from suspension had improved ' behav- 
ior patterns.* Phay' s major contribution v/as the recom- 
mentation (in detail) for the establishment of conduct 
codes authored* by the students themselves . 

In December, 1975, the Council for Educational 
Development and Research (CEDaR) centered its fifth 
annual C(^ference on the topic of violence in 
Schools. Many of those who had appeai^ed before the 
Bayh subcommittee ajso spoke at this symposium. The, 
American Association of School Administrators was 
represented, along with the National Educational 
Association and the American ^Federation of Teachers, 
the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and many others. In addition, there v;ere new 
organ :j.z at iorts and^;associations participating. 



iMany of the presentations and dialogues of the' 
CEDaR conference were specific and of. a problem- 
solving nature. The National School Boards Associa- 
tion, for instance, presented a statement which' 
insisted tnat the elenentary schools should properly 
become' "family centered institutions, in Which par- 
ents and educators work together wi!?h childr^n-^ at an 

early age in order to instill values crucial t^o curb- 

' 11 ' c 
ing current societal problems." Man^ items which 

weife offered there will be. presented An the follow- 
ing pages. A major paper was delivered by James 
McPartland and Edward 'MgDill of the Center for Social 
Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 
This document serves as a point of departure for the 
second part of the study, concerned with causes. ^ 
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CAUSES OF THE PROBLEM ^ , / 

Searching for reasons is a difficult matter 
which often degenerates to a search for someone or s 
some institution to blame. In addition, as we have 
seen in the brief look at the scope of the problem, 
school vioJLence and vandalism is a complex, multi.- 
faceted issue charged with,th"e emotions of angry 
parents, worried administrators, frustrated teachers 
and confused communities. However, even if the prob 
l^ffl^f diagnosis is difficult, it is no less neces- 
sary. 

McPartland and McDill ^1975) set out in their^ 

study on" crime in the schools to discover whether 

Schools play a unique role in the problems of stur " 

dent violence anSvcrime^ or , whether the problem in 

^ scl\ools is more properly attending to factors in the 

larger society^ Ritterband and Silberstein (1973) 

unhesitatingly concluded from their study that the 

roots of the problem, are in American society, not in 

failure of the schools. The judiciary subcommittee 

prelo-minary report on school violence and vandalism 

tended in the same direction: « \ , 

In a certain sense the American school yard can 
be viewed as merely a convenient . battlegrojand 
for the overall probleit^^ of juvenile crj.me which 
has increased by a staggering 245% over"^the 
last 13 years. 
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^ In their conclusion, IlcPartland and McDill^ saw 

sci\ools as "playinq a big part* but not of the^same 
magnitude as non-school factors." ' Their study 
recommended various reforms, both for schools and' 
society at large . . . ' 

Societal Causes . Certainly one of the most fre- 
quently mentioned causes for the problem of juvenile^ 
delinquency in general, and particularly school 
crime, is the matter of^^teadily accelerating family 
disorganization. Urie Bronf enbr-enner , professor of 
family studies at Cornell, noted: "Ip 'terms of such 
_ charac teriS't ICS as the proportion of working mothers,^ 
number of adults in the home, single-parent families^ 
or children barn out of wedlock, the middle class 
family of today xncr<easingly resembles €he low-income 
family of the early nineteen sixties . In a covqr 
•story discussing this issue, Newsweek reported that 
the , divorce rate is nearing the 50% level (one 
divorce for every two marriages) in the U. ^. , vith 
a rapid rising treAd^ in the number of divorces' among 

families with children. Shockingly, the story 

ft 

noted that "in an increasing number of divorce pro- 

' , . ' ' I 16 „ 

ceedings, neither parrent ^wan*ts the children." Con- 

nectad ' to this family disorganization is a myriad of 
r 

startling developments reflecting the deterioration 
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•of childhood in this country teen-age drug abuse a^nd * 
chilvl alcohorisra%re- risir^q at an alarming rate; c>ii4.d' 
. abuse is a growing public health problem; the second 
P^^^ost common k:|.ller Americans between the age of 
•^^5' and ^4 is suicide; and each year a million child- 
ren, mostly m^.ddle*class, run away from home, ^ J 

On the parental^ side of this picture, according 
to Margaret Mead, "We have becone a society of people 
who neglect our cfrH-dren, are afraid of children, 



find children a surplus instead of tKe ragsojj^^J etre 
of, living^. Harvard psychologist Jerome Kag!^^aic 

that parents lack consensus on parenting - how!S|Ji^. 



should , disc iplinc oar children, what we should do 



when our cha^ldren lie. The proliferation of theories 
on how to parent may signal ^n eroded conf idence^^i^t^"^"^^ 
tradition&l parenting approaches. According to John 

'^J^derson, direcfor for the^ family service in Detroit, 
the result is that parents often feel overwhi^^q[ied 

^ by their families.,' 

Bronfenbrenner .listed^ several developments' that 
have evol^d ir] r6cent decades which*ihave combined to 
take a t;oll ^on our social org^n izatl-on - among them 
occupational mobility, neighbgrhood breakdown, the 
separation of r^sidentj^al from business areas^j^con- 

, solidated business d^tricts, separate patterns o^ 

♦* • 
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social lif^e for different age groups, and the dele- 

' ^ 20 

gation of childcare to outside institutions. If 

such developments as these caused family disorganiza- 
tion, it can be reasonably concluded that they have 
taken a toil on our schools too, 

^Marvin E, Wolfgang, Director of the Center for 
Studies in Crininiology and Criminal Law and Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the- "University of Pennsylvania, 
alludes to a subculture of violence, which he say.s 
exists in. this country. According to him, in poor 
and deprived 'areas particularly, the strength and 
machisno affectation is really the only available area 
for ego and status. But, he says, o^her aspects of 
American culture account for the widespread fascina- 
tion with violence. In a society, for Instance, where 
far.ily disorganization is ^bringing about a deprivation 
af affection m* child rey:! , and which traditionally has 
a" kabit of reijressin9 acTolescerit sexual fciehavior, 
alienation and ant^ression are bound, to rise, Wolfgang 
points out the inverse relationship between oleasure 
and*viplence and insists that a society oriented tow^ifd 
violence will naturally raise children well adapted to 
-Vi-pX^nt :behavior. 

1 In the Bayh hearings, a spokesperson from the 
MEA noted that ^television produces tv/elve hours of 
violence which^ we tolerate, so what's the excitement 



about five>rninutes of rQugh stuff in a classroom?" 
And it is no secret that television is being indicted 
by many for its pj'eoccupat ion with violence. The 

S. Surgeon General's thre,e-year inquiry into the 
impact of TV violence on children revealed: "The 
nrore violence and aggression a child sees on TV,^ 
regardless' of his age, sex or social background, the 
more aggressive he i^ likely to be in his own atti- 
tudes and behavior These effects were not limited 
to youngsters who are in some way abnormal, but 
rather were found in Idrge nurrbers of perfectly nor- 
mal children . ^ , 

V The deterioration of our* entire urban-centered 
way of life is underscored by the financial crisis of 
tJew York City, Just as have many institutions in 
American soci'ety, the cities seem to have grown so 
large that they can no longe^ stand. Just as we 
became fascinated in. the last decade by the supposed 
efficiency of centralizing services, v/e were, for a 
long ti»me, fascinated by, the prospect of centralizing, 
our population in a few well-placed centers. The 
result! was the creation of a new kincJ of wilderne'ss, 
a tangle of seni-ef f icieift Services and impossible-to- 
maintain structures^ Just when v;q seemed' on the 
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threshold of an age of abundance and leisure, we 
« 

were suddenly back into the age of scarcity and sur- 
vivai, , ^ 

In Searching tno horizon fo]| causes of vio- 
lence and vandalism, the long and difficult 'issu'es of 
poverty and racism 'are basic considerations. If vio- 
lence IS associated with attitude or with environment, 
or , with family disorganization;" then poverty and rac- 
ism in a capitalist 'egalitarian society are funda- 
mental anomalies which are with us -in 1976, after 
twelve years of a civil rights movement and a war on 
poverty. 

School Causes, McPartland and McDill suggested^ 

■ — — d 

a four-category classification of incidents frequently 
associated with school crime. The first category was 
"school attacks, thefts, and withdrawals," In this 
category were included such ser lous , crimes as vandal- 
oism, stealing and physical attacks on teachers or 
other students. Also included in this gr(5uping were 
high levels of suspensions, absenteeism and reports 
to the school office. These kinds of incidents,, vary- 
ing in seriousness, have one thing in common, 
according to McPartland and McDill, They discovered 
that there was a correlation. between persons involved 
in -these kinds of activities and socio-economic 
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status. "Although a majority^of poor stud4nts,. are 

not free from these problems, at;tacks on/persons 

and property and withdrawals from school appeaf to 

be mos^frequent and most severe for attidents and 

' / 

schools from economically depressed families and 
neighborhoods. " 

The second category was "drug/and alcohol^ 
♦ abuse." In this 'category , ^ the authors reported that 
"the correlation appears noticealply lower between 
socio-economic background charac/teristics \';!t.h\drug 
or alcohol abuse th^n with oth^r categories of 
offenses. "'^'^ 

The third category was "fetudent protests and 
demonstrations," and her;e the relationship to socio- 
economics was notably associated with economically 
and academically advantaged high school student 
bodies. In this category also, theire was no evidence 
of the same unceasing tren^ u|)ward that characterized 
the otlier categories. • . , 

The fourth category was "racial and ethnic ten- 
sions." As in the other categories, this one had a 
separate set of" characteristics . ^ McPartland and 
McDill said that this "may be a special case because 
it occurs aecessarily only #in schools with mixed stu- 
dent enrollments, especially where the mix is close 
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to evenly divided between two identifiable groups." 
They added that more study must be done on the 
matter of racial mix and its correlation to ten- 
sions and to the other tRree categories . 

McPartland and iMcDill maintained that school 
responsiveness may have a direct, independent, effect 
on student offenses, even though they acknowledged 
that "most ;of the Variance in rates of youthful 

criminality will be explained by* forces that begin 

20 * 

with the larger society." 

» 

By -responsiveness we mean the degree to which 
, schools take specific notice of changes in stu- 
dent behavior by distributing ^ rewards for 
► improvements in desired behaviors, placing 
costs on misbehavior and providing access for 
students in the schools' decision-making pro- 
cedures.^^ 

They isolate the grading system iii public 
schools, the'basic way schools respond to (reward) 
student behavior, in an effort to^ learn hpw respon- 
. sive the grading system is to student -behavior and 
how this system relates to student offenses. They 
found, first, that a "significant number of indi- 
viduals continually receive punishments rather than 
rewards at report card txme," no matter what their 
social deportment might be, indicating that grades 
are a very iinrespons.jtye reward system. Second, they 
found that a chronic lack of success in school 




, ^ \ 

(grades being the measure) is significantly , related 

• to the. probabil^-ty of stpcient disciplinary problems. 

. . . the findings that grades are unr-espons^ive 
to' a significant; fraction of students, and these 
students are ^the ones more likely to be coijunit- 
ting^'serious offenses in school, indicates that 
the responsweness of a school's reward system 
* is a contributing factor- to serious student 
offenses. '^^ 

Resides looking at thq matter of rewards in con- 
sidering school responsiveness, McPartland and McDill 
looked at what they termed "costs." Involved in this 
were how schools (1) 'make it ^ore difficult to commit 
an offense, (2) increase the' chance that the offender* 
will certainly be caught, .(3) enhance the system of 
handling accused student?, or (t) increase the effec- 
tiveness of punishments for students who are found 
guilty. In this area fall various security mea- 
sures, the matter of school discipline, and the ques- 
tion of. if and how schools can handle punishments 'of 
offenders. The authors illustrated the importance of 
the consideration of "cost" by asserting that, no cost 

* at all has been rendered a chronic truant by suspend- 
ing him or, her. If suspension is, indeed, a punish- 

, ment, there is no appropriate cost in it to the ^^u^ 
dent who chronically chooses exclusion from school. 
The authors recognize that the implications for mat^ch- 
ing cost to the student being punished, rather than 
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to the crime, will mean different punishments for 
different offenders, and 'would require considerable 
judgment/ It. would also reflect considerable respon- 
siveness . 

Finally, they consider the matter of respon- 
siveness in schools via "access." Generally, in 

. this area they are speaking of access to the deci- 

/ .... 
sion-making process, and it is divided into two 

parts: ^^overning decisions and consumer decisions. 
Governing decis;j.ons involve broad student participa- 
tion in the setting of rules and codes of behavior. 
The authors found a highly significant relationship 
tfetween participation and minimum disciplinary prob- 
lems. Consumer decisions involve enforcing the 
rules set in the governing decisiorpTHaking , and by - 
having some say in the matter of academic assign- 
ments and classroom directions.^ 

McPartland and McDill*s final point is that all 
of these notions of how schools are prganize'd and how 
they might be reformed overlook the matter that a • 
schoCl'' of 1,300 students is a difficult setting for"^ 
establishing a tone of responsiveness. 

In its impersopalness , a big school cannot give 
as much attention to specific needs and rewards stu- 
dents require. In the anonymity of a large ^school 

■'. ■ - -2'- , 
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misbehavior can go unAoticed, thus reducing the costlj^ 
to the student for that misbehavior and encouraging 
more and broader types of disruptive activity. In 
addition, on this point, there is considerable evi- / 
cience that outsiders are responsible for a signifi- 
proportion of the violence taking place during the^ 
day.. These outsiders may be students who are already 
expelled, noij-students who wander in or Students 
truant from other schools. The anonymity of the 
large school often /serves to camouflage the activi- 
ties of persons fn the school who^.are not enrolled 
and who have no business there. ^ 

Finally, the larg*e school can hardly provide 
access to the processes of governing and consumer . 
decision-making which individual students need in 
order to have a sense of ownersliip in the tasks and 
the processes of their schooling. The authors ' found 
that the size of a school was positively related to 
principals' reports of the extent and seriousness of 
a wide range of student offences. 

The work of McPartland^ and McDill has been 
elaborated here because of its' bi^eadth , and because 
of its hard empirical d^a. Many of the po\nJ:s they 
make are matters of Specialization for other research 
organizations. ^ 
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For instance, much ground' is being covered in 
the matter of discipline. There isy io debating that 
this is a probienf ui-iaJjor proportions - a 1974 Gal- 
lup poll surveyed adults and high school students on*, 
the'ir opinion of the major difficulty in schools.: 
lack of discipline. The disagreement came in how 
that discipline was to be resurrected. Robert Phay 
strongly recommended the involvement of students in 
developing student codes, in an effort toward 
increased school responsiveness by granting access. 
The NEA says that permissiveness and lax discipline 
are such problems in. the schools that many loca^l NEA 
associations are demanding firm and enforceable dis- 
^ipline r*gula1^^ions in their contract^. Like the 
problem x>f alcc^lolism and drug addition in teen- 
agers, the lack of discipline nay a societal 
matter which is only spilling into the schools. 



Also,^n regard' to discipline, the Bayh subcom- 
mittee report quoted results of a study which found 
that numerous inst^^tutions acro^ss the country have 
teachers, administrators, and Students "embroiled J.ii 
constant on-going disputes over restrictions on 
dresS;, hair style, smoking, hall passes, student news- 
papers and a myriad of other aspects of school life," 



Attempts to dontrol clothes and hair styles were 
actually taking a toll on the educative environment 
rather than enhancing it in many of the schools sur- ^ 
veyed. ^ - , 

feror\f enbrenner , the National Association of 
Secondaryjschool Principals (in their statement at 
the CEDaR conference on school '"vi9lence ) and many 
others have noted that the' worli of adults and th^ 
"youth culture" are separate orieij^tations . For 
'■^^gars, tlie h^s insisted upon*^improved student- 

teacher ratios to improve the mstruetipnal 5*spect : 
of schools. Many believe am improved adolescent- T 
adult ratio in schools might have a positive' effect 
, on student behavior. In the terms of McPartland and 
McDill, this would be an effort to enhance responsive- 
ness through cost, in that it would be more likely ^ 
that misbehavior ^would be observed and quickly and^ 
certainly dealt with. Logic would suggest that to 
isolate 1,300 adolescents in o^e big building over a * 
nine-month period might result in wi9iespread disci- 
pline problems for 200 adult supervisors. 

,Just as the Children's Defense Fund asserted * 
that schools were applying, the punishment of suspen- 
sion arbitrarily and with a certain racial bias, Alan ' 
Levine gf tha New York Civil Liberties tfru-on defended - 
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the*rights of students, which he feels schools rou- 
tinely violate. Levine called for. a free student 

t 

press, fairer disciplinary ^5»rocedures , and a guaran- 

teed (grievance process when students have c'bmplaint^ 

about*school personnel and policies. He said: 

So long as there are thousands of students 
who enter school every year who will^never 
graduate, and thousands who are inexplicably 
prom6ted but ca]^ barely read or write; and 
thousands who get tracked into classes in 
which 'little Or no learning tak^ place, and 
thousands who are su63ected to arbitrary and 
oppress ive^^xules and the discriminatory 
enforcement of those rules, schools will con- 
tinue to breed anger, resentment and frustra- 
tion, and* they will be places where violence 
may eflipt at any^time.^^ ' • * ^ ' 

Just as the iscjflation of adolescents away from 

adults m*ay be bound to breed an uns table environment ', 

so might that very situation be further intensified 

in alternative schools Levine felt. 

Such facilities for students with so-called 
behavior problems have a long history in many 
scliool systems. Always they were to be placets. 

^ that would have specially-trained teachers, . 
working with specially-designed materials in 
specially-designed curricula. Almost invari- 
ably, they have turned into dumping grounds 
for all^ the students nobody else wanted- Pre-- 
dictably the extra resources that were to make 
those facilities work were not forthcoming; 
financially pressed school systems arel hardly 

.rtkikely to lavish limited monies^on those stu- 
dents who have been labeled rejects. 

It has often been pointed out that the isolation 

of a student with discipline problems among a whole 

school (^5^1ation of ch^il^|^en with discipline^problems 
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and other learning impediments, unless handled very 
carefully and skillfully; can doom a child to a' self- 
image of being h'' deviant and a life that is* the self- 
fulfilling prophecy of that self-image.* Undoubtedly, 
however; many alternative schools in this country do 
meet the standards originally envisio'ned and provide 
valuable learning alternatives. 

Finally, thete has been something repressive 
about the report ing procedure for school crimes 
which, in attitudes and tendencies of School adminis- 
trators, resembles the age-old social anxiety of par- * 
ents of unwed mothers. A teacher from Missouri stated 



in the Bayh subc'^iiimittee hearings that sh^was ^"^ 
assaulted in her classroom, and the principal ^f her 
school hushed the matter up. Similarly,' when the 
subcomrjittee was' collecting the data from the 757 
school districts, several cooperated only on the con- 
dition that the data from their school' systems remain . 
m secret. The entire matter of reporting school vio- 
lence and vandalism reflects a certain attitude 
people have about the problem. The perplexing varia-^ 
bility of definitions, data classification ^d collec- 
tion methods, and record keeping makes it difficult - 
to get an accurate national picture of wh«it is going 
on. Records for average daily attendance, which are 
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connected to school funding, are far more conscien- 
tiously maintained. There is eve^y indication that 
this 'problem w^ll not go away until we fully under- 
stand it and begin talking about it, and we cannot 
understand it until'some uniform classifications (it 
IS actually less important that they be the exact 
"right" classifications than that they be uniform) 
are adopted. Even after w^understand the problem, 
there is a long ro^d ahead. * But to suppress informa- 
tion or to block the effective -collection of data Is 
to become a part of the problem rather than the^ 

solution- X 
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SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 
PredLCtably,^ special interest' groups have come 
forward from everywhere to suggest that they have 
rpsearch"to indic'latG 'that their program he Ips ^solve 
the problem of violence and vaijdalism in the schools. 
Often the researc*^ is, more a sales function tl:\an an 
attempt to .discove'r the truth of the matter, Th-is is 
nc^t always the case, however. Many organizations and 
associations have labored - .Fong hours to discover ^ 
incremental reforms and innovatipns and long-range ^ 
methods to reduce the probleip. In many cases the 
actual articulation of an* identified cause is the 
suggestipn for reform. For instance, once the grad- 
ing system is identified as a problem in -t^hat it 
fails to meet the reward needs of a significant num- ' 
ber of students, one can assume the schools should 
expand their reward system and perhaps reform the 
grading system so that it rewards a child's progress 
relative to him/herself rather than constantly .com- 
paring him or her to other students. ^ In many 
cases,* solutions do not get much more specific, and^ 
this IS often a cause of frustration. The following 
is a presentation of solutions, all of which are 
incr^eme/ital in scope, and most of \^hich \;ill take'V 
effort, im^a^ination anJ, in some c^ses, money to . 
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.implement. > ^ - ' 

As community educatgrs read through this* list 

of solutions, they will see items which- closely ^ 

relate to practices firmly grounded in community edu- 

^cation philosophy. Cifizen involvement and student 

.^participation, agency interaction and the spirit of 

broad cooperation ar-^ -widely r^coanized as important 

1 

aspects of any effective solution addressijig violence 
^^^^ 

and vandalism, in schools or od the str^t. In more 
and more communities around the nation, community 
leaders and school administrators are turning to com- 
munity education to addre&s this huge problem in 
their locales* The community educat ion, philosophy 
and practice will carry community education practi- 

r tioner^ a long' way, ±>ut eventually the job' becomes a 

• ' - t 

matter of imagination and creativity as well as of 
applying proven^ technique^^ . At that time, it is 
hoped the following suggested solutions will 6e of 
' help. . ^ ' 

Suggested immediate security'measures . In ,the^ 
debate over solutions, norie is moifeM^^ated than the 
. discussion; of "process" soluti*ons versus the Whole 
^V^nge of securi*ty measures. McPartland and McDill 
seem to effectively pose the crux of the jnatter: 
"They say security hardware reduces the cost* of 
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vandalism. . The question is what amount of savings 

through decreased vandalism and increased safety 

'measures 3ustifies what level of expenditures?" ^ 

v;eighing the question of security steps versus Ibng- 

range "process" answers, Dr. Harvey Scribner, former 

ChancellcJr of New York Crty schools, may have sounded 

the sanest, compromise by insisting that the question 

is not an either/or matter but rather an issue of 

V 

where the emphasis is to be placed. The following, 

'suggestions are representative of the vast number of 

practical sHort-range solutions school people around 

the country are implementing: 

^ - to combat violence and vandalism from indi- 

viduals not enrol led , limit entrancq and 
exits for n(^rmal use and institute an ID 
check system run by students^; m extreme 
' ' cases, the system could i>*e* ruj? by a poliq^- 

person or security guard, 

90% f reduction m off-hours school vandalism , 
has beeh reported with the use of sophist i- * 
^ cated -Mew inirusional alarm motion detection 

""'^ devices. ^ * '"•^'s: 

several scho'^ol systems have provided an on- 
groands mobile home unit free of charge i^ « 
exchange for watching the school plant in 
off-hours, 

several urban school systems have been forced 
to use the extreme measure of having ',6 police 
observer hovering in a helicopter aboVei^^the ^ 
school playground , in constant coinmunijcat ion 
with earth-bound police, ' j 

roving police patrols have heen 'vrs-ed m^ma-ny 
urban schools, and many schdql^ even outside- 
the urban centers have rasorted to con'^inuous-^ 
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police presence in the school building, 

ground floof window grilling prevents many 
break-ms during off-hours, ^ 



security lighting of outside school areas 
and isolated indoor "trouble spots" has 
' proven effective in many school systems, 

undercover security personnel have been 
resorted to in systems in which drugs and 
prostitution marketing are carried on in 
school halls . 

in some ' schools a pol ice officer has been 
assigned to the school in an effort to 
improve police rapport with students so that 
students will -be more inclined to report 
misbehavior , vanda lism , etc. This police- 
person is more in the nature of a school- 
police relations liaison than a security 
guards 

schools in which there are racial tensions 
might try hall pa trol s ^ with , for instance , 
a black-^and a white student working together, 

schools which are in dangerous or unstable 
neighborhoods , might consider the "safety 
street" concept, in which a high security 
street leading to school is instituted; 
maximum ^pol ic e and student volunteer efforts' 
^ are exerted to guarantee the safety of any- 
one walking to schopl on this^ street. 

Harvard ' s Architectural Research Office 
recommends changes in the sbhool plant which 
will accommodate the need for non-maliciou's 
damage such as gr^ffi ti , accidental glass 
breakage and "attractive nuisances" such 
as various kinds of protruding hardware, 
« 

^also m the line of archi tecture , for systems 
considering building new schools, there is 
a^whole study of architecture which antici- 
pates the problem of vanda lism . 

one school which conducted programs twenty- 
four hours a day but which found it too 
exp^ensive to pay for a continuing police* 
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presence offe^^'^o the police department 
cohtiJiumg use of its weight room and gym^ 
nasium facilities and in that way got police 
traffic in^the hallways of the school. 

These types of measures go as far as the imagi- 
nation of concerned citizens are willing to ta^e 
them. The entire area of tightening security in the 
sch6ols is repulsive to some. Psychologif^ts Craig 
Haney and PhiXip Zimbardo found in their study that 
^ vandalism and destruction may at times represent 
attacks against an obvious symbol of the oppression 
of youth. Marian Edelman of the Children's 
Defense Fund was concerned that the massive publicity 
about school violence ^would bring about an extreme 
reaction, converting schools into armed camps - *an 
atmosphere hardly more educative than the one which 
. prevails today. Still," it is clear that, rd some • 
schools in some settings, immediate and firm.^ security 
action must be taken, and the caution against -over- 
reactioa is simply part of the job of a responsit^le 
administrator who seeks to return 6rd^r to the hall- 
ways of his or her school. 

Beyond the immediate, short-range necessity ot 
security measures is an entire frontier of long-range 
considerations. The community educator will recog- 
nize these solutions as the "prbcess" orientation. 
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Suggested long-range process measures « Inher- 
ent in the concept of process, and^probably the 
aspect* of it which makes it a long-range matter, is 
its dependence on atti-fc^^i^ change. There has been' \^ 
wide recognition of the fact that"? some time a^o, 
Americans suddenly began to f^el like strangers to 
the very institutions which were serving them. It 
was abruptly realized that government had evolved out 

i • 

of the principle of being of, by and for the people 
and was somehow operating ^separauely from the main- 
stream off. American life. When involvemei\t of citi- 
zens in national processes returned once again as a 
guiding principl^ ,» it was discovered, that both the 
institutions^ and the citizens involved were rusty^ ^ 
In the 1960's the participatory process received vast 
publicity and widespread recognition, but for the 
most part, in retrospect, involvement was somewhat of * 
-a token nature. It was clear that considerable atti- 
tude change was going to have to take place before the 
process realized its p6tential in the democracy. The 
following suggested measufres represent a renewed faith 
irT^the principle of participation and broad involve- 
ment applied to the problem of school violence and 
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beginning with an activist example, a Mis- 
souri teacher testified to the Bayh subcom- 
mittee that violence and vandal i sm were out 
of hand m her school and the adm^inis tra- 
ction w^'s not recognizing the problem;, she 
organized a strlke^that took the form of a 
"dialogue day" m which the teacher s in 
the school s topped teaching and began talk- 
ing about the problem 'with each other, with 
the community, with the media and ev^entuall 
with the adminis tratorie ^ 

a massive effort \:eaming village trustees, 
PTA task force on school vandal ism , and 
schaolf d\Str ict administrators managed to 
fund, on an experimental basis, a project 
m which pilot schools received a dollar 
for each student enrolled - this moneys was 
to be s pen t m repairing tt^e work of van- 
dals during the school year, and whatever 
rema 1 ned of the money at the end was to be 
spent according to the wishes of the stu- 
dents; ^tudents immediately organized to 
minimi-ze vandal i sm ajid determine through 
broad involvement how the money would be 
spent. ,Vandalism was abruptly reduced , 
and the projeCt-^wAs adopted sys tem-wide 
(South San ^^ranc isco Unified^School Dis- 
ttict) . ^ 

an NBA resolution on the problem of van- 
dalism called for local teachers, parents 
and students to work togethe^r ^ designing 
and evaluat ing a code of bShavior for 
schools , then enforcing it. * 

by means of daytime adudt education ' ' 

classes , volunteer programs ah<l the cen- 
tering pf certain communi ty services in 
the school, the problem of the segrega- 
tion of ^ge groups has .been addressed by 
improving the adolesxsent-adult ratio in 
the school s . 

Whatever system of ' dis c ipl ine is .adopted, 
it mus t be fairly , cons is tentl y and s tead- 
ilyenforced; and it must be published, 
dis tr ibuted and und^rs tood by every per- 
son whose day* is spent in the schools, 

/ 
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/ - if there is a violence problem in the 
schools, parents should immediately be 
alerted formally by the admi nis tra tion 
instead of finding out by community 
rumor; this school'-community communica- 
tion is the first step toward a solution, 
and is easier if the school the community 
have steadily communicated prioh to an 
emergency , • ^ 

howevej^ , only alerting the parents is not 
enough; they must be engaged in the task 
of determining and implementing necessary 
changes, including establishing alterna- 
tive curricula. 

the communication lines open, the coynmunity 
can be a resource to solving the school vio- 
lence problem and the school can fully recip- 
rocate by becoming a forum for determining 
appropriate changes to improve the situation 
in the community (thsi assumption being that a 
serious schoj^ violence and vandadism problem 
rarely exists m the vacuum of a community 
fre^ .of these problems) . 

- in order to broaden the responsiveness of 
the school, various reward systems should 
be instituted in schools where only a 
minority of students excel academically . 

various decision-making functions should 
ekist for students in schools in order to 
widen the student sense of access's, hence 
ownership, in the school; these functions 
might be administrative , curricalar , and/ 

I^^^^^ Gxtra-curriculars , and 
might ^so include involvjBm^nt with the 
community' advisory council in community 
as well^as in school matters; not only 
does this^ enhance the responsiveness of 
the school, but it also trains a genera- 
' tion of future community members in the 
art and skill of involvement in a par- 
ticipatory democracy . 

schools must come to a new Recognition 
s of student rights if students ' are ever^ to 

'come to a recognition of the importance' 
, of schools; the importance of ^due process 
' in disciplinary matters cannot be^over- ' 

emphas ized » 
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schools should begin to accept the neces- 
sity to free up the' student press m ojyder 
that students can under'Stan'd the respons^i- 
bilities and burdens of freedom rather than 
^laboring and resisting under the weight of 
over-guidance and res triction » 

teachers with good rapport among students 
should be enlisted to keep m relatively 
constant touch with school drop-outs , keep- 
ing the lines of communicati on open between 
drop-outs and the school. 

involvement e:speci ally of bored and reac- 
tive students should be enlisted in school- 
community efforts to desi grr^ Innovations to 
meet the needs of ^ bored a/|f reactive stu- 
dents, . , 

in secondary schools , special problems 
classes might be offered in which teachers 
with good rapport and expertise in ^oup 
dynamics and the handling of agdfres4ion 
open up critical local and school Issues 
for diaVogue as a learning ^ experience - ^ 
community invited. ■ v 

grading might be individualized rather than 
relent lessly relegat;ing certain individuals 
to the lower end of a statistical bell- 
curve. 

several students, teachers and community 
members might be formed into crisis I'nter- 
vention teams, with tretinmg being a matter 
for credit for involved students. ' 

^punishments for J n fractions should be a 
matter of real cost to guilty students; to 
suJspend a chroniS trvant is a punishment - 
without appropriate cost; parents should 
always be involved in tffe determination 
of what an appropriate punishment is ~ in^ 
many cases; the involvement of the parents 
in itself pr ov ide s'^^mp le cost (x emember 
that "cost" here is being used after the 
-work of MfPartland arfid McDiVl and does noi 
mean specifically a matter of money, 
although some^times making a student pay .for 
damages "is appropriate punishment . ) 



vocational education and a Iternative educa- 
tion should be conducted in a. school system 
free of pejorative implications ; these 
should'' not be institutions for segregat'ing 
away students who deviate, but should exist 
to broaden the curricular variety aval lable 
to all stiudents,' 

through the community advisory council and 
.other avenues of community involvement, 
c'ooperative relationships with business and 
indqstry and government should be set up m 
order to provide community-based learning 
opportunities, 

schools should maintain a liaison with the 
juveni 1 e cou rts , 

in the long run) s^chools should begin to 
consider returning to smaller school plants 
and smaller student populations under a 
s i ngle- hous e roof; m the meantime , school 
staff attention should be given to^combat- 
ing ^the anonymi ty and impersona Iness of 
la rge s chool s . 

in a certain sense, the confrontation of 
diverse groups of educators and other com- 
munity members with problems is a process 

solution in itself; wherever there i*s 
• involvement on a wi-da. scale, there^ is 
shared responsibility , a sense of commu- 
nity, the power of y^nergy and the' opening- 
of communication linjes, all of which serve 
to solve problems o/ the, present and lay 
the solid groundw^k for quickly finding 
, solutions to problems wh'ich are not yet ' 
foreseen, 

there is consi^derable evidence- that' some 
of a child's most important years are in 
his or her pre-school life; it is fully 
wi'thin the realm of a community educator 
to help in bridging the gap between the 
school and the home. Especially in cases 
in which there is evidence of instability 
at home or difficulties m parenting , cer- 
tain programs could be instituted on the 
order of a kind of "home-bound kinder^gar- 
ten," iti which the teachet and the parent 
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work together in the child's home m order 
to make the best of those crucial develop- 
mental, years. In this kind of ^,a program, 
the. effort is a^s much to help the parent 
m teaching the child as m teaching the 
child directly, so that the child's learn- 
ing can go on even when the teacher is not 
present. If it is the goal to improve the 
entire en v i r onment ' f or people, 'in the field , 
of commun ity educat ion , .surely the home i s 
as proper an ar^a to give attention to 
change as is the school or community - and 
in the case of violence and vanda 1 ism , 
there is a demonstra ted and documen ted 
bene f it to making those early years good 
on^s for a child, ' ^ 



the National Advisory Commission on Crimi- 
nal Jus t ice , Standards and Coals recommended 

pilot projects be established encour- 
aging selected^ nei ghborhood parents to be 
trained, qualified and employed as teachers 
in the< home . * 

one task for a communi ty advisory counc ij 
might be to get teacher^ and parents to sit 
down and determine w^ys of using the home 
as a learning environment,^ ^ 

in keepi ng with the ' ^Bo ve^ point^that 
children's early years ar^ very' i/^orta'fit 
in Regard to self-esteerf&as well as aca- 
demic competence , s<:hooZ'S should' beg^Ji to 
entertain shifting monetary and other^ \ 
resource emphases from high school to -o 
early elem'entary years. . ^ 

there is an en%ire field^ of thought surround- 

^ Hi* ' 
mg reality bas^d curricula, Ji^ reality- based 

alternative edn^a tion^ 'mod''Sl mights be sug- 
gested in "XThich learning is" ax>nc^e tized by 
real-world glimpses, wirich ar^ ,reasoiis in 
themselves for wpy certain things a r,^ taught 
in school. This curriculum would ^^e*r(ions tra te 
the relevance o f ^^school curricula while pro^ 
viding a context for learnifig , As has been ^ 
poin'ted out, howeve r ^ it is important *tha't^ ^ 
such an alternative scTiool as thisv^have -a' 
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general school populatJ,on and is not limited 
to the bored f rt^ctive or ''problem" student, 

it has been pointed out' that most vandal- 
ism of ma'^or proportions takes place 
between 4 p./n. and 7 p./n. Extended use of 
the facility, twelve months a year, seven 
days a week, and m the evenings , reduces 
the time wherf the school is dark and ^ui- ^ 
nerahie- Action on this point in mang^ 
school districts might require a look at 
statutes and laws, some very archaic, 
'which pertain to school Use, 

the whole school community must he involved 
in the search for educat ion dollars and for 
solutions to education and community prob- 
lems ^which cost little, or nothing , 

in certain cases students might be encouraged t 
leav^ school if they h^ve considered the signif 
icance of the step, and the school? and 
the community should have a procedure for 
helping such a ^persOn find his or her way 
' .outside. the school, whether it be by pro- 
viding^ continuing counseling or by helping 
him or her make the best of his or her days 
' ^outside of school; again, this is a matter 
* * of increased school responsiveness , 

Coitmiunity Education and Juvenile Delinquency : 

Sunnyva3?e « ' Because many specific concentrations in 

community education programs and processes hafve 

been identified as helpful in the effort to curb 

school violence and vanaalism, many school flistrLcts 

are turning to community education precisely fbr 

reasons of confronting local problems of delinquency 

and school vandalism. An exaihple is the case of Sun- 

nyvale, California. * In 1971 a viable^, successful 

Sunnyvale community schools program, "looking to 
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expand," sent off a proposal to the California Council 
On Criminal Justice. The proposal, entitled "The 
Action Model to Combat Juvenile Delinquency," was 
funded for three years, focusing on North Sunnyvale. 

The goals were (1) to form a positive sense o£ 
community, (2) operate j>rograms to prevent youth 
crime, (3) enlist widespread sSommunity and agency 
support in deterring delinquency 4 ) reduce vandal- 
ism, truancy and school suspensions , and (5) diveriT 
problem teenagers from the juvenile justice system. 

In* achieving these goals, John Gee, coor^i- * 

antor "^of the" Sunnyvale project, emphasized the impor- . 

tance of the philosophy shared by the six school 

directors and eight part-time college students who 

staffed the effort. 

The role of the director- is defined as an 
"organizer", a community energiz^r. Programs 
are tools, almost gimmicks, to create communis 
cation through .involvement^ '^People discover 
that they have a lot in common. Community is 
built thiSiWay . . . There is no "How to do it" ' 
manual on building a community. The goal is 
taken as the terminal^ result . I^eople are asked 
to chart the results needed, stfep b^ step, to 
reach this final result . . . Community School 

philosofJhy demands collective action and shared 

^responsibility. People work together as equals 
with different roles. Decision-m^ing is not 
placed in the hands of a few. When the problem 
' is identified, tasks are divided up among eVery- 
one. People provide service for each other. 

The results in North Sunnyvale were significant: 
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33% reduction in vandal i sm whil^ it was ris- 
ing in neighbor ing schools » 

26% reduction in referrals to juvenile proba- 
tion department compared to 16.3% reduction 
in the rest of *the County, 

a special program for those averaging less 
than 50% attendance brought their attendance 
to an average 83%, and the high school 
adopted that special program on a permanent 

bciS i s . 

— ^ ' ^ 

-, - prior to the community school program, sus~ 

pensions were at an annual 112; in the second 
year of the program , su sponsions were under 

' , 50. * 

students were involved in initiation, super-*- 
vision and grievance handling; fights in the 
school' were reduced from 3 per day to 4 per 
"month* ' 

cost benefit:. cost for a director aad sup- 
port, $24,800;'benefit, $68,000. 

But more important than the statistics were 
the intangible benefits, the individual success stor- 
ies, the changing of an individual community.*-^ con-^ 
cept of^itself. ^ 

Henry Daniels and^John Palmer have documented 

vandalism reduction through community education in 

urban Dade County, Florida and rural Alma, Michigan 

respectively. We know from intuition and word of 

mouth thSt community education projects are helping 

communities and schools out of the problem of vari^ 

bus kinds of school crime in VTheeling, West Vir- 

■j * * 

ginia; Fairfax, Virginia;^ the Upper Peninsula, Michi- 

ga*n; Aurora, Colorado; and the list goes on an,d on* 
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In every case you read and hear ^bout, the 
laevitable basic item in the effectiveness of these, 
programs is the involvement of people. As conuuunity 
educators, we have to remember that it is that 
involvement, whether you call it community educa- 
tion or something else, that gets the job done. 

There is no evidence in the literature that any- . 
thing will- be accomplished if a school system or 
a school community enbraces the philosophy and con- 
cept of community education and takes on the name of 
community education without taking on the practice - 
hard-core participation by a broad base of. the com- 
munity in real decision-making and problem-solving. 

Currently in community education, much research 
is being provided by community education interns and 
graduate fellows. VVhile this research is desperately 
.needed, it is generallyr^^att itiidinal , -somewjiat descrip- 
tive^ often very narxow and academic. Another kind 
of research is also neej^d, and it can best be accom- 
plished by documentaHsfifeuAef successes and failures 




by community educators coor^^fnating and directing 



progj'^iWT\^t^ ^ield. This information could be 
disseminated 'through various, NCEA publications so 
that other community educators can benefit from th6 
experience. This sort of activity is going on right 
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now,, but it could take place on a much broader 
scale to^'everyone* s benefit. ^5 

The Matter, of Legislation . In .the federal pic- " 
ture, "The Safe Schools Act" was introduced in 1,^71 
as.H^R. X0641, and again in 1972 as H.R. 26S0 (with 
a' cbmpanion measure introduced in the Senate as 
S. 485). Basically the bill was a security-oriented 
law, providing for improve^ training for scliooi 
'security people, funds for the latest -^exotic security 
hardware, funding for student identification systems 
and training for ^"parent patrols" in order to increase 
aduit presence in the 'schools. Many schools desper- 
*ately needed this kind of legislation. No further 
action was taken after a few hearings in 1971 and a 
few more in 1972, It .was only when the "Safe 
Schools Study Act" was submitt^j^^hat^ action was 
taken*. This legislation became part of the "Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1974," 
H.R. 69. Tiie "Safe Schools Study Act" was more a 
"study" act than a "safe schools" act. The que'Stions 
which "come to* mind are^ "If thi^ stud/ is necess,ary^^ , 
what good was the sturdy conducted by the Bayh 

^iary subcommit.tee and "When* can we expebt? '.safe 

5 . ' '5 ' *- ■^-* '*-> 

schools' legislatiiDin?" ,T}ie "safe;;'*scilo5r5 study" Is - 

^ ^ ' ^^ ' ! - 1- * " % 

to be submitted to Ccm'gresjs by Deceinber I, 1976. The 



question which may* be in the minds of legislators, ' 

and perhaps explains some of the hesitancy to ask, is 
« 

"Can you lick the problem of school violence and 
vandalism with money?" /There are arguments on. all 
sides of these points, but't^e basic thing that 
comes through is that a commu^nl^^educator who wants 
to cpnfront these problems in his ^her school . 
community has many initial steps s/he^^ ^t^e with 
local resources, and s/he need not hold hi^s .or "h^x^ ^ 
b5?eath for? federal support, ' \ 

Many states, notably f'lorida (the Bayh subcom- 
mittee preliminary report calls' Florida ' s "Sate 
Schools Act" the -most comprehensive of all) , have 
school security legislation. Characterized by money 
for ^ines and re'wards, further study and school 
security hardware, the^e acts are generally similar 
in direction to the ill-fated H,R. 10641, Florida, 
however, is now drafting legislation which will 
expand, perhaps even change the basic thrust of, 
their "Safe Schools Act" in order to incorporate 
innovative pro^^^tSs^ Perhaps the wisdom of Florida *s 
experience will be reflected in the December 1 •'^Safe 
Schools Study Act" report to the.U. S;. Congress. « 

In the meantime, community educators might con-» 
sider • looking to juvenile justice programs for/ 
funding. These provisions differ from state to state 
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A FINAL COMMENT 
One of the errors of the Great Society was the 
unrealistic heightefiing of expectations. There is ^ 
no need tc/-do-^%hat here. Possibly, some schools and 
communities are embroiled in such a tangle of soci- 
etal and o^gani2atioi\al disasters that even vast 
initiatives of leadership, money and imagination*^ - 
might not improve the situ^iorrin the impact zone. 
There is the example of the West Coast urban school 
which experiences 100 perce'nt turnover in a single 
year; There is the example of*" the industrial city 
which, from time tO-,time, experiences a nearly 50 
percent unemployment rate. Similar difficult situ- 
ations exist throughout the country. It would 
understandable if the list, of solutions as presented^ 
here would seem *^almost useless in such situations ^ 

The implications communities such as ;that have 
for th^ viabf-lity of' our national system and our cul- 
ture in the nation's thlrd:^ century wauld pxpvide con- 
sider^able material for a very sobering look. In 'the 
meantime, it is^safe to assume realistically that 
just as culturp^ rise *and faj.1, so do communities, so 

do school systems, ^ so do statistics^' and the height' 

i 
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of the rise arfd depth of ^he fall generaUy depend 
on the wiliinyness and ability of the populations 
involved to steer their own course and the Willing' 
ness anci ability of their leadership to let them. 
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' N.C.E.A. -- PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES A "MUST" FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Your membership in N.C.E.A. provides the following: * 

* N.C.E.A. News 

* Community Education Toda^ 

* Legislative Update 

! * Community Education Research Bulletin \ 

♦ ^ Job Information Service 

t 

) * Specials Publications; Legislative Update^ 

' Affiliate Newsletter; Direct Line and 

j Other Occasional Flyers 

' * National Convention 

* Program .Evaluation and Consultative Services 

* Regional Conference, and Focus Oriented Seminars 

* Membership Directory 

For a current listing of all available publications (written ai)d audio- " 
visual) and services, write to: 



NATIONAL COMMUNITY, EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1017 AVON 5T • FLINT. MICHIGAN H8503 • 313-234-1^4 





THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Ofgonizofion for people mtere-jteO m the development k.^ 
munity Edui^jtion Se^des offetmy services to ptofess onal 
n the field of Coamnonity Edi^totiOn fslCEA is open tu jM 
interested persons from oil v^otks of life NCfcA belifve^ 
thot the ContH^hof Cfommonuy Education cijn only be 
reolijod through the foil pur »n ipotujfi oKjiI people 
m the" communities Founded m 1966 NCfA i* 
dedtcoted to the exponsion and jdyufuennei 
of Community £ducotion 




PHILOSOPHY 




■ar TK* IkKJn, j) Oii»<.l<ji» fh* NotiOfial Coinmunify School (duration A*»0«iJ»,^ 
Y ot ii5ofApiil26 1968 <jd<Jpt»<i th^( oil owing »tat«<T»#fit rK» philot^l^,^ 

of Commyflity i hool Edo<i5tton'"^».^,^ - 



inity i*.tioui £dwcatio<' i* o i.o'^p'«tr*(i»iy» ond dynamn. opproocf^ to pvb<K vdvca 
It It cj phiiotophy (hot f>«tvod«» oil i^^Ti^fiti of •dixo'io" progfomTim^ qfid d>f«<tt th« t^,,, 
•Qvh jf »ti«m to>ivoidl tfi* n««<i* of th« lommwnity Th« l^o^imonity S<hOol l»rv«t ai a <Ot< j^^^ 
t by pioviding l»od»i»hip fo molxltl* (.ommunily r«lour^*l 'o »oJv« id«<itifi»d <o'nmt, 



probl«m» T hn maf »h<3'liiig of o(l tOfC 
tandt itt*lt to gtl (>«opl« 



1 th« tommunify h«tp* to briog about <ho«>5* w V '>yo^ 



Community khoot Edutotion •.th«< olt»<,t» oil chiid.«n ygoth ond odolfl dir*:tly Or it h»lp» to cr»0» 
Q<fTM>tph«r« 1>nd •nvi.jnm«nl lO xytiithi Oil p«opl« find ••<.uiity <jnd i*)t loofideo** (Sol ♦ooWing fK»m 
It* irt a torriTnunity iwhich iti ivKoolt ui on int*gial pori ot community lif« 
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NATIONAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1017 AVON ST . FLINT, MICHIGAN 48503 * 313 234-1634 



join Us!!! 




(PI««H Print or TycMl 
NAME . 
HOME ADDRESS 

BUSINESS ADDRESS 




NCE A PUBLICATION & 



MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 



POSITION 
PHONE 



Vrfji Numb«r 



$e«d m«,l to. □ HOME .- Q BUSwESS Membership Xf^^^^Jy^ J-* 30 q M.mb.rW>,p - $30 

D Life Membership - S400 ^ * CH InjtituthOnol Membership - $100 H-ow »«tvr» tK.i •p#'K«tt«« witt. 

Q A»»o<V*e AAemb«r»hip - $10 Q Student AA»mber»h(p - $5 O En«Jo*ed pleo*e find poymeni »n full 

«. Q Pleo»e b)l> my offi<t 

CREOtT " for foliCiting my membership 

tiATlONAl COMMUNITY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1017 Avon Street flint, Mkhtflan 48S03 A C (313) 234-1634 
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